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READING AND ORATORY. 


BY MISS MARION MURDOCK, OMAHA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Every study has its own peculiar 
place and power. Each one of the 
branches pursued by students in 
completing a course of intellectual 
training, has an important office to 
fill in the full development of 
mind. 

Reading, considered solely as a 
rhetorical exercise, is far too wide in 
its range to be condensed upon pieces 
of paper. It embraces in its execu- 
tion a power which is a part of our 
being and birthright. It takes us 
back to our babyhood, when noise 
was the sum total of our knowledge. 
“By nature’s kindly law, pleased 
with a rattle,” says Pope. Then 
comes the attempt to tune our voices 
in imitation, until at last we launch 
out into this sea of sound. 

That God given instrument, so 
grandly used, so much abused, be- 
gins its work, and thoughts and feel- 
ings find vent. 


Sound, therefore, is almost essen- 
tial to our existence, and in its great 
domain it wields an influence over 
all mankind. It holds in its embrace 
thunder-bolts of joy or sorrow. It 
buries hopes, it rekindles courage, it 
makes or unmakes men and women. 
Its one grand division, the voice, has 
a history of triumphs more varied in 
their vastness than all the conquests 
of conquerors. 

Oratory, in ancient times, was the 
one great passport to public emi- 
nence. Men were deemed incompe- 
tent to participate in the offices of 
state until they had made this an 
important part of their education. 
Demostheues spent years of his life 
in developing the vocal organs, and 
the power of Pericles was principally 
due to tne intense study bestowed 
upon this branch. Greece in her 
palmiest days abounded in schools of 
oratory, and people flocked to the 
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forum as we in these latter days 
would flock to a feast. 

No one would presume to say that 
the attention thus bestowed was 
without its benefits upon the masses. 
Strangely beautiful to them was that 
power that could open like magic 
the eyes and ears of the multitude, 
that could bring the very breath in 
quicker measures as they listened, 
and lift their souls from within them 
to send them soaring away at will. 

All glory to Greece and Rome that 
they have developed their Demos- 
thenes and their Ciceros, but would 
th@t they could have infused into 
succeeding generations that same 
enthusiastic thirst for eloquence. 
Would that we of to-day could awake 
to the importance of giving to ora- 
tory the attention its true worth 
would merit. An innate gift to 
man it surely was given for good, 
and with it can be wielded many a 
wand that shall touch, even to their 
up-building, the highest walls of 
morality. It entertains and enliv- 
ens the mind, and gives a zest and 
fire to reforms. Demand that ora- 
tory shall be elevated, and we shall 
not so often sit and grow sleepy un- 
der the droppings of sanctuaries. Si- 
lence will cease to be a passport to 
presidential honors, and hosts of 
itinerant officials will give them- 
selyes exclusively to their cloisters. 

But how shall we elevate oratory ? 
The questiow comes to us in all its 
seriousness, and the answer must be, 
by commencing in the very center 
of our solar system of knowledge, 
the public scaool. Teachers must 
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wield the rod that shall rouse the 
dormant power of the masses. And 
in truth it may be said that nearly 
all these great defects, this “imita- 
ting nature so abomniably,” as Ham- 
let has it, must be traced to the same 
source, and attributed to these same 
teachers. 


Reading, one of the most common 
of school studies, and the very key- 
stone of eloquence, is the abused of 
all branches, the one neglected limb 
of the scholastic tree. The time de- 
voted to it is invariably the most 
meager of the day, and the attention 
given to it usually more meager still. 
As a result, the standard of reading 
is so low in our schools to-day that 
one can scarcely conceive of a greater 
punishment than to sit a silent lis- 
tener to the rendering by scholars of 
the choice selections found in our 


reading books. Think of remaining 


unmoved under the mutilation of 
Longfellow’s “Psalm of Life,” “Gray’s 
Elegy” or the “Battle of Waterloo.” 
Did Longfellow listen I am certain 
he would sigh, or could Byron from 
his bourne give ear for a moment, 
sure it would disturb him more than 
a Mrs. Stowe. Prejudices are often 
formed against the finest productions 
simply because they have been mur- 
dered at school, and only the other 
day—our ears being witness—a gen- 
tleman seriously remarked that he 
never wished to be a writer of any re- 
pute because he was so fearful that 
his pieces would be put into the read- 
ing books. We did not laugh, for 
we knew then that he had heard the 
worst. 
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The habitual, so-called sing-song 
‘of any scholar, is a stigma upon any 
teacher who has had control of that 
scholar’s first classes. Like a sur- 
geon who blunders in setting a limb, 
he should be brought before the bar 
for mal-practice. For it is no triv- 
ial thing to lay a foundation that 
shall follow a pupil through life, 
and that foundation wrong from its 
very corner-stone, when a little ear- 
nest labor at the proper moment 
might have made it right. 

School houses hold in embryo the 
expounders of the law and religion 
of the land, and the manner of the 
expounding makes “a’ the differ- 
ence” in the effect. He was a wise 
man who, when asked what he would 
consider the quickest method of 
converting the world, replied, “Send 
your ministers to an elocution 
school.” 

And from the very fact of the 
faultiness of the branch, it is regard- 
ed by children generally as the great 
bugbear of their tasks. How could it 
be otherwise? Say here is a class 
of fifteen to twenty boys and girls 
snmmoned for a reading exercise. 
See them actively come forward with 
countenances beaming with activity, 
full of the nervous magnetism of 
youth, boiling over with that very 
buoyancy which the teacher should 
wish to awaken, and then see all this 
fire smoulder and die away by de- 
grees, as sitting upon their benches 
they are compelled to listen while 
scholar after scholar rises and works 
his way through some mystic para- 
graph. And in the space of half an 
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hour, all too long for them, they have 
perhaps waded through some mas- 
ter-piece of literature, with scarcely 
an idea of its merits, but with infi- 
nite disgust for its dullness, 


Teachers should themselves be 
roused to the importance of self im- 
provement in this particular branch, 
and a radical remedy for the wrong 
would then be at hand. We have 
been told by those who have given 
special attention to the subject that 
even three weeks’ thorough practice 
may be made to so develop the voice 
and style as to really surprise one’s 
self. Why would not the experi- 
ment be worth our while? And 
why ought we not as teachers to 
make every effort to render ourselves 
competent instructors in this direc- 
tion? Then when we have labored 
with ourselves we are ready for our 
disciples. 


There are many methods, and 
many have pet plans, perhaps, to 
which they are lovingly tenacious. 
This is one of those, subject to im- 
provement, of course, as all plans of 
right ought to be: always make your 
own reading selections, and be gov- 
erned in these selections by the ay- 
erage capacity of the class; call their 
attention, carefully and understand- - 
ingly, to the subject and subject- 
matter of the lesson; never let that 
lesson be too long for each member 
of the class to read, readily and cor- 
rectly, as nearly as you are able to 
judge; read the lesson yourself just 
as you desire your pupils to read it; 
let them read after you in concert 
line by line or sentence by sentence 
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of the exercise; let a liberal share of 
every such recitation be given to 
concert reading; make it your aim 
to infuse if possible the feelings of 
the piece into the minds of your 
pupils; endeavor to secure a full de- 
velopment of the vocal organs by 
giving each day a special drill in vo- 
cal culture. 

Again, if you would awaken an 
interest in your class, do not, we im- 
plore, open your book on the first 
day of the term to page one and pro- 
ceed to a scientific review of all the 
technicalities of the art. Don’t read 
over a long, complicated definition, 
and tell your pupils that that is 
Reading. Don’t tell them that you 
want them to learn the very next 
day all about articulation, inflection, 
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emphasis, modulation, &e., &c. Give 
them living, practical illustrations 
first, and you will find them after a 
few weeks looking for themselves 
over the mystical introduction of 
their text-books. 

Perplexing and manifold, indeed, 
are the duties devolving upon teach- 
ers, but to be master of many things 
they must first be master of one. It 
rests with them to raise the standard 
of reading, and through this reading 
to lift from its lethargy the honored 
oratory of the past; to bring by their 
efficient aid and influence the day 
when rostrums shall resound with 
the eloquence of truth triumphant, 
and voices shall proclaim, in all the 
richness of their perfect power, that 
right shall be ruler of the world. 
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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


BY W. S. BLACK, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


It has been said that Napoleon be- 
lieved that Heaven directed the issue 
of battles, but he had observed that 
Providence generally gave the victo- 
ry to the best disciplined army. In 
this just and true sense we may ex- 
pect the best disciplined school to 
make the most brilliant achievements. 
We are disposed to think, however, 
that a vast difference of opinion ex- 
ists as to what constitutes good dis- 
cipline in the school-room. 

The subject of the judicious man- 
agement of a school is one of the 
most important that can engage the 
attention of the well-wisher of com- 


munity, whether he regard it in its 
relations to society at large, the 
many parental anxieties affected by 
it, or the ineffaceable impressions for 
weal or woe thereby stamped upon 
the mind of the young. 

Many have expressed their opin- 
ions on this topic, and various have 
they been. In attempting to dis- 
cuss it I am reminded somewhat 
of the sportsman who shot at ran- 
dom into a hundred acre lot, hoping 
to kill something somewhere. In 
my endeavors to collect afew thoughts 
on this subject, I am more and more 
convinced that the judicious man- 
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agement of a school and its most 
efficient agencies open the way to a 
field of discussion very broad indeed. 

The object to be aimed at by ev- 
ery government, should be to benefit 
the governed. I maintain that no 
true standard can be established by 
which to measure our estimate of 
the different theories advanced upon 
this important topic. The question 
for us to decide is not, “Can a school 
be governed by such discipline?” 
but rather, “Will such a system of 
government be productive of most 
beneficial results—is it caleulated tu 
develop trne manhood and woman- 


-hood ?” 


With this thought in view the 
point I aim to establish is that the 
great aim of all school government 
should be self-government. A pupil 
who is constantly on the alert for 
an opportunity for mischief, knows 
little indeed of real discipline. The 
teacher who feels himself obliged to 
act the part of a policeman, is labor- 
ing under a mistaken notion of the 
functions of his office. 

To the end that this system of 
self-government may be carried to 
any degree of perfection three things 
are requisite: First, The teacher 
must appeal to the child’s conscience. 
Second, He must appeal to the child’s 
self-respect. Third, He must appeal 
to the public sentiment of the school. 
These are the three main agencies 
through which the teacher must op- 
erate, and only when he has the 
power of appealing to them may he 
hope for success. 

First, we say the teacher must ap- 


peal to the conscience of the child. 
Perhaps some one says, “ Some pupils 
have no conscience.” This we would 
be unwilling to admit, for we believe 
that in every human being is a nat- 
ural inherent preponderance to do 
right, and that the pendulum of ey- 
ery heart is inclined to gravitate 
towards virtue. This principle of 
right is implanted by God himself 
within every heart, and by proper 
culture it must germinate and grow. 


But admit that there are those, who 
have as yet no conscience; those 
who have become so habituated to 
evil and roguery that “ the still small 
voice” has no restraining influence 
upon them; who seem to take solid 
pleasure in doing what is manifestly 
wrong. We would ourselves much 
question the policy of appealing to 
such a conscience. The teacher 
now has a preliminary work to ac- 
complish. That conscience must be 
educated. Ii is an old but true say- 
ing that the willow branch of child- 
hood is easily bent. In endeavoring 
to educate this faculty, great judg- 
ment and forethought must be exer- 
cised. ‘The teacher should labor dai- 
ly to instil into the mind of the 
learner, higher and nobler principles 
of conduct, awaken new impulses, 
and create more exalted views of life. 
The pupil, when he has committed 
a fault, should be taught to regard 
his misdemeanor not alone as a vio- 
lation of the rules of school and dis- 
obedience to the teacher, but a gross 
injustice to himself in the violation 
of the judgment of his own con- 
science. He should constantly be 
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brought to realize the importance of 
his studies, and the value of the re- 
straint of school discipline in mould- 
ing his character for life. 

Instead of lecturing pupils daily 
upon the importance of system, po- 
liteness, neatness, promptness, truth- 
fulness, and other requirements, teach 
them to observe for themselves how 
indispensable are such traits to a 
successful life. In short, the pupil 
should be taught to regard the per- 
formance of duty as a moral obliga- 
tion incumbent upon him, and that 
he is responsible for his actions, not 
to the teacher, not to his parents, 
not to man, but to God. 

We say then, that the teacher 
must not only appeal to the child’s 
conscience, but that he should so 
educate that conscience by placing 
before it the right and the wrong, 


that it may discriminate between- 


the two, adhere to the right and con- 
demn the wrong. 

Second, The teacher must appeal 
to the student’s self-respect. But un- 
fortunately self-respect like con- 
science seems many times almost 
wanting. We have known students 
who seemed to have some odium 
resting upon them; who, by some 
unlucky circumstance have fallen 
into disrepute. Such pupils feel 
that they have no friends; no one 
cares for them; no one respects them. 
They lose all self-respect. They look 
upon their past career and think it 
useless to try to reform. They have 
become accustomed to have their 
names associated (many times un- 
justly) with all crimes committed in 
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the neighborhood. Here is a new 
work for the teacher. How can he 
create a-feeling of self-respect among 
such students? What can be ac- 
complished in the way of self-gov- 
ernment where such discordant ele- 
ments prevail ? 


On such characters as these a rad- 
ical change must be effected before 
our aim can be accomplished. Self- 
respect must be cultivated. Some 
influence must be brought to bear 
to work this change. Perhaps no 
better course could be pursued than 
to make the outlaws feel that there 
is some one who feels an interest in 
their welfare, some one who will be- 
friend them. A few words of en- 
couragement and advice, spoken: at 
the right season and in a proper 
manner, can seldom fail to have a 
redeeming influence. 


The third, and one of the most 
effective agencies through which the 
teacher may operate is the public 
sentiment of the school. This, like 
the others, should be raised to a high 
standard of right. Any teacher who 
can awaken in his school an intelli- 
gent public opinion, will find the 
government of the school a compar- 
atively easy task. Let the teacher 
control public opinion; public opin- 
ion will govern the school. 

Several plans might be suggested 
by which the teacher might create a 
desirable public sentiment. It is 
first necessary that he should regard 
and treat his pupils as ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Heshould never doubt their 
honor without sufficient grounds for 
so doing. Another very judicious 
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and desirable step would be to ac- 
quaint the pupils with one’s own 
idea of school management, and thus, 
as far as may be, enlist their confi- 
dence and co-operation. A third 
step which might be pursued would 
be for the teacher to select a few of the 
oldest and most influential students, 
and present to them his views of 
school discipline. In almost every 
school there are a few who are looked 
upon by the others as leaders in 
almost any enterprise. If, therefore, 
the teacher can secure the co-opera- 
tion of these, they in turn will in a 
great measure control the thinking 
and the action of the school. 

In creating a public sentiment let 
the teacher endeavor to make each 
pupil feel a personal interest in the 
welfare of the school—that every act 
which tends in any way to disturb 
the peace or tarnish the reputation of 
the school, is a personal injury to 
himself. Public opinion should be 
elevated to so high a standard of 
right that when an idle or ill-dis- 
posed pupil enters the school, the 
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very atmosphere will seem to throw 
a restraint upon him and he will 
ere long abandon his plans for mis- 
chief and roguery which seem so ad- 
verse to his fellow-students, or be- 
come dissatisfied with the school 
and leave in disgust. 

If the faithful teacher has suc- 
ceeded in educating the conscience, 
awakening a feeling of self-respect, 
and creating an enlightened public 
opinion, he is ready for the develop- 
ment of that grandest of all forms 
of school discipline—self-government. 
Just as far as possible the control of 
the school should be left with the 
pupils. Let no rules be established 
or measures adopted unless by mu- 
tual consent. Let each pupil feel 
that he is one of the legislators and 
that the teacher is his legal adviser: 
that it is a duty devolving upon him 
to preserve the order and promote 
the welfare of the school—a duty 
which in the absence of the teacher 


he feels doubly incumbent upon him- 
self. 
[CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH.]} 





DIFFERENT ALPHABETS. — The 
Sandwich Island has twelve letters; 
the Burmese nineteen; the Italian 
twenty; the Bengalese twenty-one; 
the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, Sama- 
ritan and Latin, twenty-two each; 
the French twenty-three; the Greek 
twenty-four ; the German and Dutch, 
twenty-six each; the Spanish and 
Slavonic, twenty-seven each ; the Ar- 
abic, twenty-eight; the Persian and 
Coptic, thirty-two; the Georgian, 


thirty-five; the Armenian, thirty- 
eight; the Russian, forty-one; the 
Muscovite, forty-three; the Sanscrit 
and Japanese, fifty each; the Ethi- 
opic and Tartaran, two hundred 
and two each. 


MeEptocrity can talk; but it is 
for genius to observe —Dis2s£il. 


A STRAIGHT line is the shortest in 
morals as well as in geometry. 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE ON THE REPUBLICAN. 


As the Secretary of the Harlan 
County Teachers’ Institute was in- 
structed to transmit a copy of the 
proceedings to the NEBRASKA 
TEACHER, it will not be necessary 
for me to enter into details. It may 
be well, however, to speak respect- 
ing the country, the inconveniences 
and the deprivations endured by the 
inhabitants. 


The valley of the Republican is 
reached by stages which run from 
Lowell. One stage or hack leaves 
Lowell for Republican City on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays; re- 
turning Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays. Another leaves Lowell 
Tuesdays, and runs to Walker’s 
Ranch, from which a hack goes to 
Franklin and another to Orleans and 
Melrose. The same hack starts out 
again Thursdays, and returns Satur- 
days. This hack carries the mail. 
Fare to Republican City $4. The 
people in the valley thus receive 
their mail twice a week. 

For a distance of three miles, per- 
haps I may say five miles, south of 
Lowell, the country is nearly a con- 
tinous series of sand knolls. After 
leaving these the country stretches 
out grandly before you into long 
gentle swells, so gently rolling as to 
give it almost the appearance of a 
plain, but lacking the monotony of 
the dead level. This plain is strewed 
with the white bones of buffaloes, 
with occasionally a prairie dog town. 

The great lack of this beautiful 


country is timber and water. The 
well at Walker’s Ranch, 30 miles south 
of Lowell, is 109 feet in depth. Ono 
at Macon post office, seven miles 
north of Franklin, was 154 feet in 
depth and yet no water. The ayer- 
age depth of wells is more than 100 
feet. 

Very little of the land is taken 
between Lowell and a line ten miles 
north of the Republican River. A 
strip ten miles in width north of the 
river is pretty well settled. Harlan 
County is better settled than any oth- 
er county west of Thayer, because 
there is less speculators’ lands. 

Repubdiican City is quite a fine 
little village, containing not far from 
30 very respectable buildings. As- 
sessor ‘Harlan’s house is a fine 
large residence. The town site is 
very fine, with no land very much 
broken near it. 

The Teachers’ Institute was held in 
McPherson’s Hall. The accommoda- 
tions are rather primitive yet, seats 
consisting mostly of planks with 
ends resting on kegs, boxes, &e. 
About twenty persons took an active 
part in the work, but nearly double 
that number were constantly pres- 
ent. During the evenings very good 
audiences were present. 

The Institute was very profitable 
to those in attendance, and it was to 
be regretted that Franklin County 
teachers were not also present as was 
expected. Of course the work of 
the Institute did not take that high 
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type of efficiency and thoroughness 
that should characterize those held 
in older counties; but on the whole 
the work will bear much fruit. 

If the County Superintendent 
would have his programme well di- 
gested and carry it out to the letter, 
he would improve his Institute very 
much. The work of the Institute 
consisted of the usual class drills on 
the various branches taught in our 
common schools. 


Wednesday evening quite a lively 
discussion took place on the subject 
of compulsory education. That 
measure would carry now in Harlan 
County. 

Thursday evening the lecture was 
directed to the patrons of the schools. 
Among other things the speaker said: 


“There are silent influences all 
about us constantly elevating or de- 
grading us. Could we only realize 
as we should, the power exerted by 
inanimate objects upon the charac- 
ters of our children in dwarfing their 
intellect and demoralizing their bet- 
ter natures, or in elevating and re- 
fining them, we would not be so 
indifferent to their surroundings 
while at school. 

“A gentleman of wealth and re- 
finement seriously questioned the 
ability of the instructor of his children 
because they did not love to attend 
school. A friend who had visited 
the school and knew the instructor’s 
ability, remarked to the gentleman 
that he thought even he himself 
would greatly prefer sitting in his 
nicely furnished parlor to spending 
uuX hours each day doing penance 
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by sitting on a slab in his corn crib. 

“Can we wonder children fre- 
quently dislike to leave their own 
beautiful, comfortable, pleasant 
homes, to be immured in a comfort- 
less, dingy school room, whose whole 
appearance is repulsive, and where 
their bodies are tortured by the un- 
natural positions they are forced to 
assume ? 

“ We often wonder why our children 
become so slovenly and untidy, not- 
withstanding all our efforts to make 
all the home influences such as shall 
inculcate habits of order and neat- 
ness. We forget that six hours a 
day are spent in a place that has no 
attractions for good, no surround- 
ings ealculated to cultivate correct 
taste, or even instil habits of clean- 
liness. 

“Tt is impossible for us to realize 
the tremendous influence on the 
character and lives of our children, 
which these dilapidated, uncouth 
enclosures, called school houses, ex- 
ert. We rarely see any disposition 
manifested to mar the beautiful fur- 
niture in the nicely furnished parlor, 
even by the coarse, uncultivated, 
unrefined boy. Yet place the same 
boy in an untidy, poorly furnished 
room, and at once it seems a mania 
seizes him to whittle, rub or kick 
something, and he usually gratifies 
this propensity. 

“T would I could show you these 
influences in all their baneful and 
tremendous reality. I would I could 
place them before you as they actu- 
ally exist, an innumerable host of 
terrible enemies, ruthlessly destroy- 
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ing all the noble impulses of the 
young soul, distorting all the child’s 
better nature, and counteracting in 
a great degree, every home influence 
for good. These are some of the in- 
structors furnished our children in 
nearly every school district, for 
which the people pay enormous 
prices in the end.” 

The object of the lecture was to 
cause the people to feel the impor- 
tance of placing their children un- 
der proper influences while at school. 

On Friday evening Dr. More, of 
Alma, spoke to the teachers on the 
importance of ruling by Jove. He 
related his early experience. Said 
he hired out one winter to teach a 
difficult school, and in his zeal to 
govern well, he used the rod with- 
out stint. At one time he called 
up eight pupils, ranged them in a 
row on the floor, and went through 
them with the “birch.” He now 


looks back upon that time with a 
shudder, and cannot think of him- 
self in any other light than a mon- 
ster. 
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He taught a graded school in 
which he was compelled to punish 
all pupils sent him by his assistants. 
One assistant, a wizen-faced, tall, 
dried-up old maid, used to send him 
pupils nearly every day, and he has 
often been obliged to administer 
punishment on a child when he felt 
in his very soul that the teacher who 
sent it to him most richly deserved 
it. No teacher is worthy of a place 
in any school who cannot govern 
his own department. 


He said that parents were greatly 
to blame in the early training of 
children. They taught them the 
crime of deception almost before 
they left the cradle. What mother 
does not say to her child, “If you do 
that I will whip you,” “box your 
ears,” “take your head off,” and the 
like, all of which the child soon 
learns is simply falsehood. 

The Dr. gave very many practical 
hints, which if followed will greatly 
assist the young teacher in his 
work. af 





Boxtne the ears is an inexcusable 
brutality; many a child has been 
made deaf for life by it, because as 
the “drum of the ear” is a mem- 
brane, as thin as paper, stretching 
like a curtain just inside the exter- 
nal entrance of the ear, there is noth- 
ing but air just behind it, and any 
violent concussion is liable to rend 
it in two, and the “hearing” is de- 
stroyed forever, because the sense of 


hearing is caused by the vibrations 
of this drum or “tympanum.” 


CERTAIN books appear to have been 
written not to give instruction, but 
to indicate that the author knew 
something. 


NEVER read till you have thought 
yourself empty. Never write till 
you have read yourself full—Rucu- 
TER. 
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AN EXAMINATION. 


Water runs to the river. It never 
rains but it pours. To him that 
hath more shall ,be given. Men of 
millions make thousands in a day, 
while penniless, poor wretches can’t 
make a cent. Pious people do all 
the praying, and reprobates who 
need it most pray not at all. Only 
people who know not the taste of 
beer join temperance societies, while 
those for whom the lodges are baited 
with pretty girls give them a wide 
berth. Wherefore this broadside of 
proverbs and truisms? Because it 
is 80, too, with teachers. When first 
armed with a certificate allowing us 
to hoe around the young idea—when 
we know as much about teaching as 
we know of the state of society on 
the planet Jupiter, we cannot be 
awed, or bribed to look into a man- 
ual published expressly for our use, 
or listen with more than the outer 
ear to any useful hint from older 
“hands,” or read a page of print 
which we suspect of containing the 
letters of the word e-d-u-c-a-t-i-o-n- 
a-l. But after we have taught ten 
or fifteen years, and when we begin 
to know our business, we are glad to 
read anything which we think will 
assist us in our work. Owing to 
the incessant changing of teachers, 
our school system, with all its boast- 
ed excelience, is nothing but a series 
of experiments. Teaching is like a 
story in the New York Ledger. 
When a company of children are 
wrought up to the proper pitch of in- 


terest and enthusiasm, off goes their 
heroine, down comes the curtain on 
their expectations, out comes the 
bland manager, with his“'To be con- 
tinued in our next.” By the way, 
what can we do to keep good teach- 
ers from marrying off so rapidly? 

Seeing that teachers change so fre- 
quently, and that they know how to 
teach when they are just ready to 
quit, how would it do to make the 
examination of teachers a little less 
scholastic and a little more practi- 
cal? With this end in view, we 
suggest the following questions for 
the next examinations of teachers: 

1. What would you reply to a pa- 
rent who said that, if teachers would 
not whip children, he’d like to know 
what teachers were good for, any 
way? 

2. What would you do to stop 
gum-chewing? ($50 reward for the 
best answer to this poser.) 

3. Take me for a pupil (by way of 
illustration) and show me how you 
would cure me of reading in a sing- 
song tone? 

4, What will you do with a child 
who knows an answer but refuses to 
give it? 

5. What is your plan of making 
pupils think of the meaning of what 
they say, instead of prattling sense- 
lessly like parrots, or droning it out 
like hand-organs? 

6. How do you induce pupils to 
know what a question is before at- 
tempting to answer it? 
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7. How can you make a child 
good, with his parents, and his 
church, and his street acquaintances, 
and the Declaration of Independence, 
and the Devil all operating against 
you? 

8. Are you willing to bend your 
back in order to teach writing ? 

9. Will you let children write with 
short slate-pencils ? 

10. How will you manage to keep 
the slate-pencils sharpened ? 

11. Which are of the most impor- 
tance—the little matters or the great 
matters in a school-room ? 

12. What is your method of re- 
pressing all exhibitions of ill-temper 
in yourself ? 

13. Can you sit still and behave 
yourself before a crowd of children ? 

14. Would you be frank and hon- 
est in your dealings with children, 


An Examination. 
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or would you practice pious frands 
upon them ? 

15. Are you going to pretend to 
be the father (or mother) of all the 
children in your district? 

16. To what kitgdom of nature 
do you hold that children belong— 
the mineral, the vegetable, or the 
animal ? 

17. “The animal!” Ah! very well. 
Are they all equally advanced in the 
scale of intellectual progression ? 

18. How do you teach children 
how to study ? 

19. Can you read? Do you write 
legibly? Do you know the multi- 
plication table? 

20. Can you learn to keep a diary 
and to make a monthly report to 
the principal ? 

The committee.on examination of 
teachers are welcome to the above 
set of questions —Chicago Teacher. 





GOVERNMENT 


The influence of the eye in the 
discipline of children has not been 
sufficiently noted, but any one can 
convince himself of its power by 
experiment and observation. Not 
an angry look at all, but a steady 
one—an almost magnetic gaze—is 


the expression required. This gives 
the impression of superior will, or 
latent force held in reserve, which 
arrests the attention and ultimately 
insures the submission of the most 
rebellious. The animals control 
their young by the eye and the voice 
combined; no violence is used, no 
reasoning (that we are aware of) at- 


BY THE EYE. 


tempted, yet perfect obedience is ex- 
acted and rendered. A calf or lamb, 
a few days old, on being for the first 
time placed by its mother in a fence 
corner, among the bushes, and left 
hidden there while she grazes, will 
soon leave its shelter and come out 
either to seek its mother or to play; 
but the watchful parent goes at once, 
without delay of an instant, and 
leads the little one back again, and 
yet again, until it learns to obey. 
Each time she makes it lie down she 
stands looking intently at it awhile. 
Then presently, when it has remained 
quiet long enough, she, standing at 
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a short distance in the field, will call 
gently, and the little creature imme- 
diately leaps and runs to her side. 
A hen will separate two of her chick- 
ens who are fighting, and lowering 
her head look at the aggressor stead- 
ily wntil it is subdued and peaceable. 
It is also very interesting sometimes 
to watch a cat training her playful 
family, who give her but little trouble 
until they get their eyes open. 
Then ali wish to come sprawling and 
tumbling out of their basket, and as 
their mother has hunting to do, she 
must train them to remain quiet 
during her frequent absence. So af- 
ter breakfast, she makes her toilet, 
puts each one in its proper place, 
and goes a little way off, pretending 
not to look toward them. By and 
hy a kitten or two becomes restless 
and begins to crawl out of the nest; 
but the mother returns at once, re- 
places and surveys her children calm- 
ly and with patience, and again re- 
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tires, often to a greater distance than 
before, to return on the first mani- 
festation of disobedienec. One morn- 
ing spent in teaching her babies gen- 
erally suffices for puss, who after 
that can go hunting, when she will 
be sure of finding her children all at 
home and quiet on her return. Now, 
if we are really wiser than the ani- 
mals, should we not show proof of it 
by our mode of governing young 
children? It is true that the ner- 
vous activity and strong will which 
most American babies inherit, make 
them less docile than young animals; 
but this can be met by greater pa- 
tience and self-control on the part 
of parents. The suecess of the few 
who have faithfully tried to do their 
whole duty by their children is so 
great that every mother may be en- 
couraged to make the attempt.— 
What a nation we shall become when 
every child is properly trained!— 
Llizabeth Dudley in Evening Mail. 


Every hour’s communion which 
i young person holds with good 
hooks, every view of true greatness 
obtained, and every neble thought 
cherished, reappear in life’s victories. 
Every search after truth leaves as its 
best and most enduring result an in- 
creased power of search.—E. E. 
WHITE. 


GREAT scholars, anxious to dis- 
play their acquirements, are out of 
place in common schools. A teach- 
er who cannot listen, but must ever 
be flashing his brilliancy upon his 


unfortunate pupils, had better ga 
into the show business, where his 
tulents will gain their appropriate 
reward. 

In educating an American citizen, 
we are not training an English op- 
erative or a Chinese coolie. He 


may be a hewer of wood, but, if his 
life answers life’s great end, he will 
also be a hewer of error.—E. E. 
WHITE. 

Two things a man should never 
be angry at; what he can help and 
what he cannot help. : 











—— 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





ALL subscriptions, unless other- 
wise ordered, begin with the first 
number of the current volume. 


“CALSOMINE” is used by the Wis- 
consin Journal of Education. Is 
there any authority for this spelling ? 
We can only find “calcimine” and 
“kalsomine” in Webster. 


THE Legislature of Massachusetts 
has appropriated $50,000 for the ben- 
efit of Agassiz’s Museum at Cam- 
bridge. The money will be used in 
the preparation and arrangement of 
the specimens collected by the Has- 
sler Expedition. 


OvR neighbor of the Aansas Jour- 
nal has lost the California Teacher, 
und wants some one to tell him where 
to find the missing exchange. The 
Teacher is a regular visitor to our ta- 
ble, hailing from Sacramento. What 
is the matter, California? Have you 
“cut off” Aansas? 


TuE Chicago Teacher is a new ed- 
ucational journal which began its 
existence in the inéer-ocean city with 
the beginning of the present year. 
It is not only the newest, but the 
neatest and in many respects the 
most brilliant, of our exchanges. It 
is edited and published by Jeremiah 
Mahoney, Principal of the Wells 
School. %t has already 


remarkable suecess, 


a 


ettained a 


THE Wisconsin Legislature has 
passed a law providing for a com- 


‘plete geological survey of the State. 


Hon. A. Lapham has been appointed 
State Geologist, and will be allowed 
to name four assistants. The work 
is to be completed in four years. 


Tue legislature of Indiana has 
passed an act abolishing the office 
of County Examiner and creating 
that of County Superintendent in- 
stead. The latter office is removed 
from the influence of politics, by 
constituting the school trustees a 
county board who are to elect the 
superintendent. Cities which em- 
ploy a general superintendent may 
be exempt from the surveillance of 
the county superintendent if the 
board so orders. The county super- 
intendent holds his office for two 
years, but may be removed by the 
county commissioners for incompe- 
tency or neglect cf duty. He re- 
ceives $4 a day for actual service, is 
required to devote at least one Sat- 
urday in each month, while schools 
are in session, to township institutes, 
and is prohibited from granting cer- 
tificates at private exminations. 

We believe the law is a good one. 
and we know from our own exp?ti- 
ence in that State that county super- 
intendence is much needed, and can 

v6 fail to have a beneficial ef 
upou the schools. 
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Aw EpvcaTIonaL Excursion.— 
Mr. Cook, the celebrated manager of 
European tours, has arranged for an 
educational excursion to Vienna dur- 
ing the coming “long vacation.” 
The steamship Victoria, of the An- 
chor Line, has been chartered for the 
purpose, and will leave New York 
for Glasgow, June 21st. Thence the 
party will proceed to London, where, 
after a week of sight-seeing, they 
will have a choice of four routes to 
Vienna and back, by any of which 
the return trip will be over a differ- 
ent route from the one passed over 
in going. A week will be devoted 
to Vienna, and stops will be made at 
all points of interest both going and 
coming. ‘The party will be accom- 
panied by one of Cook’s conductors, 
and arrangements for the reception 
and entertainment of the party will 
be made through agents in advance 
of their arrival at the yarious stop- 
ping places. Tickets purchased in 
New York before starting, will in- 
clude hotels, carriages, admission fees, 
and all other necessary expenses. 
The entire charge for the round trip 
is $400 in gold. 


THE Kansas Educational Journal 
closes its 9th volume with the April 
number. It has doubtless passed 
through many trying periods in the 
nine years of its existence, but it is 
now on a substantial footing, and 
gives its patrons the full worth of 
their money with every number. 


SAN SALVADOR has been destroyed 
by an earthquake for the eighth 
>in 150 years. 
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ConTENTS OF THIS NUMBER.--'The 
opening article of this issue will be 
read with great interest and profit by 
all teachers who have any liking for 
elocutionary training; and it is our 
private opinion publicly expressed, 
that no person is fit to teach a dis- 
trict school who has not a well-de- 
veloped talent, and an enthusiastic 
liking, for this most important sub- 
ject. Miss Murdock has her “pet 
plan,” as all good teachers of Read- 
ing have. The most interesting point 
to us is that her “pet plan” agrees so 
closely with our “pet plan.” Only 
another proof that great minds will 
run in the same channel! 


In the next article, Mr. Black, of 
the Normal School, says some good 
things in regard to School Discipline, 
a subject to which he has evidently 
paid special attention, and which he 
will still further discuss next month. 

The article about the Teachers’ In- 
stitute on the Republican, gives an 
interesting account of a Teachers’ In- 
stitute on the frontier. It also con- 


tains much information in regard to 
the country, people, &c., in the west- 
ern part of the State, as well as a por- 
tion of the lecture of the State Su- 
perintendent which was delivered 


on thatoccasion. The whole is writ- 
ten up in a lively, entertaining style, 
as different from the dull formality 
of ordinary institute reports, as bub- 
bling brooks are different from stag- 
nant pools. 

‘he racy article from the Chicago 
Teacher entitled “ An Examination,” 
is a fair specimen of the dashiag 
te in which this new journal dress- 
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es up the homely truth in gay and 
fantastic garb. The questions for 
examination so aptly suggested, will 
doubtless seem absurd enongh to 
many, but experienced teachers will 
recognize them as the great practical 
problems of school life. Most exam- 
inations are simply tests of scholar- 
ship. This is well as far as it goes; 
for a teacher must first be a scholar. 
But this is not all. He must not 
only possess knowledge, but know 
how to impart it, and have, as well, a 
perfect understanding and control 
of both himself and his school. To 
ascertain whether a person possesses 
these qualities requires an examina- 
tion of another kind, and the inter- 
rogations of this article refer to many 
of the not unusual difficulties of the 
teacher’s work. 

“Government by the Eye” con- 
tains an idea well worth considering. 
There is more in it than many sup- 
pose at first thought. 

If our readers missed the Official 
Department from the February and 
April numbers, they must not attrib- 
ute it to neglect or lack of interest 
on the part of the State Superinten- 
dent. He is constantly at work both 
with tongue and pen in behalf of the 
"TEACHER, as Well as the other educa- 
tional interests of the State. If no 
matter of an official character is at 
hand, something else is forthcoming, 
and in the preparation of the new 
school laws, and his admirable insti- 
tute reports, in addition to what has 
appeared in the Official Department, 
we have had ample evidence of his in- 
terest in the success of the TEACHER. 


Editorial Department. 


{ May, 


School officers wilt find in this num- 
ber an important decision upon some 
doubtful points in the school law, 
which have caused mueh difficulty in 
some districts. 


The“ Teachers’ Home Corner” was 
so christened from a desire to have 
our educational friends fee} that there 
was a part of the TEACHER set apart 
especially for their use; in which 
they could feel perfectly free to ex- 
press themselyes upon any and all 
educational subjects without fear or 
formality; a little corner where they 
could meet from month to month and 
feel at home: ask questions, relate 
experiences, tell the news, chat, gos- 
sip—anything to be sociable, get ac- 
quainted, have a good time and do 
each other good. The department 
is not as well patronized in this way 
as we wish it was, but it eontains 
each month a variety of interesting 
matter showing the work that is be- 
ing done in different parts of the 
State. 

But we have already said enough 
about the contents of this number 
to show our subscribers that it is 
worth many times the 8} cents which 
it costs them. 


Mr. Joun J. ANDERSON, a rich to- 
bacconist of New York, learning that 
Prof. Agassiz intended to open a 
Normal Science School at Nantuck- 
et this summer, has donated the 
island of Penikese (one of the Eliza- 
beth group) and $50,000 in money, 


to this object. The school will be 
opened the first of July with a very 
strong force of instructors, composed 
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of the most eminent scientists of the 
country. Only 50 students can be 
accommodated this summer, and none 
but teachers will be received. 


A son of John C. Breckinridge is 
teaching a district school in Fayette 
County, Kentucky. At a recent 
meeting of the citizens of the dis- 
trict, the father delivered an address, 
and it was resolved to build a “good 
school house.” This almost on the 
spot where, nine years ago, a colered 
camp-follewer of our command was 
arrested and returned to slavery be- 

‘ause the Emancipatien Proclama- 
tion excepted loyal (!) Kentucky, and 
where an aged woman complained 
to us that the said John C., then a 


rebel general, had not paid her for 
making shirts for him when he was 
Vice President! 


A cERTAIN County Superinten- 
dent in Kansas was accused of giv- 
ing too severe examinations, because 
he refused certificates to certain ap- 
plicants. Thereupon he took eight 
children from one of the public 
schools and examined them with 12 
would-be teachers. Six of the latter, 
and only one of the former failed, 
the examination being alike for all. 
The county paper remarks that “It 
is to be hoped that those who have 
heen grumbling about the severity 
of the examinations, will see the pro- 
priety of keeping still till they can 
beat a class of school children. 


Tue Educational Advance is a 
new school monthly published at 
Ada, Ohio. 
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THE syllables do, re, mi, fa, &c., 
used in connection with the musical 
scale, are said to be derived from an 
old Latin hymn, thus: 


Ut quam laxis 
#tesonare fibris 
Vira gestorum 
Famuli tuorum 
Solvi polluti 
Zabii reatum 
Sancte Johannes. 


The Italians substituted Do for Ué in 
the 17th century. 


WE have read the second number 
of the American edition of Cook’s 
Excursionist, the organ of the great 
European tourist, who has recently 
established a branch office in this 
country. “Cook’s tickets” will 
doubtless soon become as familiar to 
travelers in America, as they have 
Jong been in Europe and Asia. 


Tue Legislature of Tennessee has 
passed a law creating anew the office 
of State Superintendent of public 
schools. The law provides that the 
Governor shall nominate the Super- 
intendent and the Senate confirm 
the nomination. 


Tue Michigan Legislature voted 
down, by a large majority, the bill 
to abolish county superintendency. 
They propose to hold on to a good 
thing. ‘The Legislature also appro- 
priated $15,000 a year for the cur- 
rent expenses of their State Normal 
School. 


ENGLISH papers note the fact that 
in a recent speech Mr. Disraeli pro- 
nounced his own name, and the world 
was thereby informed of its correct 
pronunciation. He calls it Diz-ra’-ly. 











OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 





CONDUCTED BY HON. J. Me MC KENZIE, STATE SUPT OF PUB. INST. 





DECISION 
RESPECTING THE TERM OF OFFICE OF APPOINTED SCHOOL DISTRICT OFFICERS, 


LINCoLn, April 22, 1875. 
In order to settle definitely the 
question of the term of office of ap- 
pointed school district officers, I give 
below the following correspondence: 


OrFIce oF State Sup’ Pus, Inst. } 
JANCOLN, April 17, 1873. f 
Hon, J. R. Webster, Attorney General, 

State of Nebraska: 

SiriPermit me to ask your de- 
cision on the following points in our 
school law: 

Do appointed school district offi- 
cers hold their offices longer than till 
the regular annual school meeting ? 

If such offices are not filled at the 
annual meeting, must another ap- 
pointment be made, or may the old 
appointee still hold over? 

Can districts at a special meeting 
called for that purpose, eleet officers 
that will hold their offices longer 
than till the next annual meeting? 

Very Respectfully Yours, 
J. M. McKEnzix, 
State Sup’t Pub. Inst. 


ArrorxEY GENERAL’s OFFICE, } 
LincoLn, April 19, 1873. f 


of law, that I find, in reference to 
the term of appointed officers, the 
vase must be governed by the provis- 
ions of the school law, The terms 
of office are fixed by section 12 of 
the school law, and seetion 17 pro- 
vides that, if any district fails to 
elect officers at the times provided 
by law, the County Superintendent 
may appoint: and I am of the op'n- 
ion that an officer so appointed would 
hold his offiee for the full term that 
he would have held, had he been duly 
elected at an annual meeting. The 
policy of the school law seems to be 
conservative, and to be framed with 
a view to preventing sudden changes 
in the constitution of district boards. 
The voters have, at any annual meet- 
ing, a right of election, but if they 
see fit not to exereise the right, the 
right of election rests in the schoo} 
board itself, if a quorum exists, (sec. 
62) and in the County Superinten- 
dent. The right of appointment in 
the County Superintendent and the 
quorum of district board, is coneur- 
rent, until one or the other has exer- 
cised the right. No priority is given 


Hon. J. M. McKenzie, Superintendent of to either by sections 17 and 62, and 


Public Instruction : 

Dear Sir:—Yours of the 17th 
in reference to the duration of the 
terms of appointed school district 
officers to fill vacancies, and manner 
of filling vacancies in school boards, 
has had my consideration. 

As there is no general provision 


appointment may be made by either. 
so long as only a single vacaney ex- 
ists; and should both the districé 
board and the County Superinten- 
dent make appointment, the first ap- 
pointment made would be vatid.— 
Where no appointment is mate by 
either, a vacancy may be filled by « 
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special election. If more than one 
vacancy exists, the board could not 
act to make appointment, and the 
vacancies must be filled by appoint- 
ment by the County Superintendent, 
or by the voters in a special election. 

Whether appointed or specially 
elected, there is no limitation wpon 
the term of the office other than as 
fixed in the 12th section, and I 
should hold that the officers so ap- 
pointed or elected will hold to the 
full end of the term of the office in 
which the vacancies occurred, al- 
though one or more annual meetings 
might intervene. 

Respectfully, 
J. R. WEBSTER, 
Att’y Gen’l. 

In addition to the above, I find in 
the decisions made by the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
on the Michigan school law, (of 
which our law is nearly a transcript) 
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the following (See page 79, sec. 66, 
of the Michigan School Report and 
Laws, 1863.) : 

(*) “The vacancy, in primary dis- 
tricts, whether filled by the district 
board or by the special meeting, is 
filled for the unexpired term. Ifa 
vacancy exists at the time of the an- 
nual meeting, it may be filled by an 
election, but the election will be only 
for the unexpired part of the term. 
But neither a special nor an annual 
meeting has power to fill a vacancy 
till the 10 days are expired, during 
which the district board are required 
to fill it. 

(?) In ease two of the district 
offices shall be vacant at once the 
remaining member can not fill the 
vacancies, as he does not constitute 
i majority of the board, and cannot 
exercise the powers thereof. 

J. M. McKenzig, 
State Sup’t Pub. Inst. 





SOMETHING FOR THTARLAN COUNTY. 


LincoLn, April 11, 1873. 
Mr. C. B. Palmer, Editor of the Nebraska 

Teacher : 

Dear Sin:—I agreed to attend 
the Harlan County Institute provid- 
ed my expenses were not more than 
$10. The friends in charge insisted 
on my taking $3 more than was 
properly my due, and desiring to re- 
turn that amount to the benefit of 


Harlan County, I transmit it to you, 
desiring you to send three copies of 


the NEBRASKA TEACHER to the 
County Superintendent, Mr. H. M. 
Luce, Republican City, to be distrib- 
uted by him for the best interests of 
the county educationally. 


Very Truly Yours, 
J. M. McKenzie. 








TEACHERS’ HOME CORNER. 





This Department is designed for the use of County Superintendents, Teachers and 


Sehool Officers, in giving information, asking 


tions, and comparing views, upon 


educational subjects; also for the publication of items of educational intelligence from 


the various localities in the State. 





OMAHA CITY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


Oman, March 22, 1873. 


Our Institute met promptly at 9:30 
this morning in the High School 
rooms. Nearly all the teachers of 
the city were present and participa- 
ted in the exercises of the morning 
with a good deal of earnestness. 

Miss Barnett, our teacher in Gym- 
nastics, led the Institute in an exer- 
cise in Calisthenics for about 15 min- 
utes. These are excellent prepara- 
tory lessons for the mental work 
which follows, and gives a more live- 
ly tone to the discussions of the In- 
stitute. 

Superintendent A. F. Nightingale 
then gave the teachers some sugges- 
tions relative to the term exami- 
nations which are to be held from 
March 24th to 28th inclusive. 

Prof. C. L. Bare (recently elected 
teacher of Penmanship in the pub- 
lic schools of Omaha) then spent a 
few moments in giving some direc- 
tions as to the manner in which 
teachers should assist him in his 
work by taking an active part in in- 
structing the pupils, by going about 
the school-room and directing them 
to observe a proper position of the 
body, to hold the pen correctly, &c, 
instead of writing letters or reports 
while he is busy giving the lesson to 
the class. Their time and labor 
should be devoted to the interests of 
their pupils during the session of 
the school. 


The Superintendent then opened 
the discussion of the morning, “ Men- 
tal Arithmetic Culture,” by a “gen- 
eral talk” on the influence of men- 
tal exercises upon the minds of chil- 
dren. He then called upon Prof. 
Beals, Principal of the South Graded 
School, who stated that, in his judg- 
ment, there is little exercise of 
thought, and but few well-defined 
ideas in the minds of children. That 
those who are educated by a mathe- 
matical training are “one idea” men, 
and their lives run in a groove. He 
endeavored to show that a purely 
mathematical training is injurious 
to a well-regulated and fully devel- 
oped mind. He quoted from sever- 
al noted authors, such as Paseal, 
Hume, DuHamel, DeStael, Gibbon, 
and others. ILis opinion was that 
“the study of mathematics is not 
essential to the solution of the great 
problem of life.” 

Mr. Burdick stated, as his opinion, 
that Oral Arithmetic called for tov 
many words and too little thoughi 
on the part of the pupils. 

Miss Rider thought that teachers 
should be educated in Mental Phi- 
losophy, in order that they may be 
able to develop the minds of their 
pupils in every branch of study. 

Miss R.’s metaphysical ideas have a 
tendency to lead her into the field of 
speculation rather than to the daily 
routine of school life. 
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Prof. Bruner of the North School, 
urose and stated that he was opposed 
to all who had preceded him on this 
question. He believed that Oral 
or Mental Arithmetic does discipline 
the mind to think accurately and to 
give a reason for things; and he 
would require that a reason should 
be given for every step taken in each 
and every branch of study. If he 
were obliged to choose between the 
two courses, he would burn all Al- 
gebras, Geometries, and books on 
Higher Mathematics, rather than 
forego the study of Mental Arithme- 
tic; but he favored a thorough course 
in all the Mathematics. 

Miss Murdock, of the Central 
School, followed Prof. Bruner, criti- 
cising him for being a “devotee” to 
Mental Arithmetic. 

Prof. Rabin thought the same rea- 
soning and thought are required in 
Oral or Mental Arithmetic, as in the 
Higher Mathematics. 

Prof. Kellom, Principal of High 
School, then rose and said: “I em 
one of those unfortunates who are 
really mathematical antediluvians, 
who lived the greater part of their 
lives, and received most of their ed- 
ucation before the advent of any 
Mental Arithmetic in our public 
schools; but from the experience of 
my later years, I am convinced that 
Iand my boyhood’s generation suf- 
fered an irreparable loss thereby. I 
believe God is the author of Mental 
Arithmetic as much as he is of the 
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earth itself.” Prof. Kellom was ear- 
nest in favor of a thorongh training 
in mental exercises of Mathematics, 
believing that they lead to concen- 
tration ; that when a pupil has learned 
to concentrate his thoughts upon 
one subject, careless of all surround- 
ings, he is already half educated. 

Superintendent Nightingale then 
closed the discussion by stating that, 
“as all roads lead to Rome,” so in 
his opinion, all branches of study 
contribute to the development of a 
well-balanced mind. He spoke to 
the point, and showed conclusively 
that pupils cannot advance success- 
fully without that mental culture 
derived from Mental Arithmetic. 

On motion of Miss Slaughter, « 
committee consisting of the Princi- 
pals, was appointed to frame a con- 
stitution and by-laws for the gov- 
ernment of the Institute in the fu- 
ture. 

An _ invitation was extended by 
Prof. Kellom to the teachers through- 
out the city, to attend the examina- 
tion of the High School, on Friday, 
March 28. Promptly at 11:30 the 
Institute adjourned to meet on Sat- 
urday, April 12. 

This was one of the most interest- 
ing meetings during the year, and it 
is hoped that teachers will so pre- 
pare themselves for the work of these 
Institutes as to make them productive 
of much good. 


T. N. Snow, Sec’y. 





Tne Legislature of Michigan ap- 
propriated $30,000 to meet the cur- 
rent expenses of the State Normal 
School for the next two years, with 
only one dissenting vote in both 
branches. 


CALIFORNIA hasa permanent school 
fund of $1,203,500. It is invested 
in State bonds, bearing 7 per cent. 
interest. The number of children 
in the State between 5 and 15 years, 
is 137,351. 
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A CORRESPONDENT of the Advertis- 
er gives the following in regard to 
the literary exhibition at the State 
Normal School on the 8th inst.: 

The exercises took place in the M. 
E. Church. The platform was large 
and commodious, finely carpeted and 

-most tastefully decorated. The mu- 
sic was led by one of the teachers of 
the school, and evinced much that 
was worthy of commendation, con- 
sidering the short time the class had 
heen in training. It is contempla- 
ted in this department of the school, 
to furnish a thorough system of 
training. 

The various literary exercises, in a 
majority of the parts, was a decided 
success. The original compositions 
(of which there were a great num- 
ber,) showed a system of scholastic 
training which in the future is des- 
tined to reap great reward. In the 
preparation of their various composi- 
tions, the scholars received no aid 
whatever from their teachers, but 
were thrown entirely upon their own 
resources. 

Nearly all the selected pieces were 
well and tastefully rendered, and re- 
flected credit alike on teacher and 
pupil. We have not room in this 
article to criticise each individual 
performer, but are forced to award a 
medal of praise to all, both for the 
manner and matter of their vari- 
ous themes, 

In conclusion, we will but add, 
that it is the duty of all citizens to 
give a hearty and earnest support to 
the school in its present manage- 
ment, and thereby success will be 
obtained. 


Pror. C. L. Bare, of Des Moines, 
has been elected as teacher of Pen- 
manship in the Omaha public schools. 
This is a step in the right direction. 
With a special teacher in Calisthen- 


Teachers’ Home Corner. 
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ics and also Penmanship, the Omaha 
public schools will make not only a 
rapid esthetical, but also purely 
practical advancement. There has 
been a marked improvement the 
present year. . 


Tne Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion has a query box in which a great 
number of questions are asked and 
answered in each issue. Ilere are 
two of the questions in the April 
number: 

“What is the predicate in this sen- 
tence—* How do you do?” 

“A father, on dying, directed in his 
will that his property, which consist- 
ed of one complete section of land in 
the extreme northeast part of the 
township in which he resided, should 
be divided among his children, which 
consisted of one son and four daugh- 
ters, in the following manner, viz.: 
The son was to have the northwest 
quarter of the section as his portion. 
Each daughter was to have an equal 
portion of the remaining three- 
fourths of the section; but it was to 
be divided in such a way that each 
portion was to be exactly the same 
shape and size. A diagram of the 
section, showing each child’s farm, 
also a description of each farm, ac- 
cording to government survey, is so- 
licited. 

Who among our subscribers will 
send us answers to these questions 
before our next issue ? 


Tue NEBRASKA TEACHER for 
April has been received and read. 
C. B. Palmer is Editor, and Coleman 
and Palmer Publishers, Beatrice, 
Neb., and the magazine is well worth 
ten times the subscription price to 
any teacher or school officer—$1 a 
year.— Columbus Journal. 
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Ep. NEBRASKA TEACHER:—We 
have just closed our best year’s school 
work. With occasional exceptions 
which we must reasonably expect, 
our people are fecling well satisfied 
with their schools, and our Directors’ 
Reports are coming in in better shape 
than last year. We had a good In- 
stitute during the Christmas holi- 
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days which should have been report- 
ed to the TgEacnER, but other du- 
ties pressed upon the secretary and 
it was omitted. I hope to fur- 
nish you with further details when 
the results of the year’s labors are 
more fully known. 
F. M. Wrirrams, 
'Co. Sup’t, Richardson Co, 





EDUCATIONAL 


A LADY teacher in the public 
schools of Ann Arbor, Michigan, has 
heen offered $200 a month to go to 
Japan as a teacher. 

New York has eight State Nor- 
mal Schools in full blast; Massachu- 
setts, four. There are 1,000 embryo 
teachers in the New York City Nor- 
mal College for young ladies. 

Tuer city of Salvador, in Central 
America, has been destroyed by an 
earthquake. Eight hundred persons 
perished, and $12,000,000 worth of 
property was destroyed. The earth- 
quake was followed by a conflagra- 
tion, and many builidngs were 
burned. 


A CERTAIN German professor, a 
diligent student of Chinese history 
and bibliography, has discovered 
from the Chinese year books that a 
company of Budhist priests entered 
the great American continent via 
Alaska 1000 years before Colum- 
bus, and explored thoroughly and 
intelligently the Pacific borders, pen- 
etrating into “the land of Fusing” — 
for so they called the Aztec territory, 


INTELLIGENCE. 
after the Chinese name of the Mexi- 
ean aloe. 


THE model of Franklin School in 
Washington, D. C., one of the fin- 
est buildings in the country, has 


been completed and prepared for 


transportation to Vienna. It is four 
feet eight inches long, two feet six 
inches wide, and three feet four 
inches high, and so arranged that it 
can be taken apart and the 14 rooms 
be seen at one view. 


THE new school law in Tennessee 
provides for two directors for each 
school district, who may have a clerk 
and treasurer elected by themselves. 
Schools for white persons and negroes 
are to be kept separate, but the appor- 
tionment of the school fund is to be 
so made that the blacks shall enjoy 
a pro rata share. Written contracts, 
at fixed rates per month, are to be 
made with all teachers. Teachers 
may suspend pupils for sufficient 
cause. The school age is from six to 
eighteen years. Hon. John M. Flem- 
ing has been appointed State Super- 
intendent under the new law. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


A SHORT COURSE IN LITERATURE, 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN: sy Joun 
8 Hart LL. D: Phitadelphia, Eldridge 
and Bro., Publishers. 


This is an abridgement of the author’s 
former works on English Literature and 
American Literature, and for class use 
is preferable to the larger books. It con- 
tains enough—more than enough—de- 
tails for study, and though not as full 
for reference, it will answer very well 
for this purpose with most people, and 
costs much less than the other two. 
Stull further boiling down would not 
hurt it as a text-book. 


Rowr’s NORMAL SYSTEM OF PENMAN- 
SHIP has a novel feature in that the cop- 
ies are on separate slips of paper which 
are deposited when not in use in a pock- 
etinside the cover. The advantage of this 
arrangement seems to be that the pupil 
can always have his copy just above his 
line of writing, and thus from first to 
last line of the page, he will imitate 
the copy, rather than his own writing 
on the line next above, as is apt to be 
the case with ordinary copy books. 

Published by Adams, Blackmer, and 
Lyon Publishing Co., Chicago. 

BARBER’S CRITICAL SPELLER is in 
the form of an ordinary copy book, the 
pages being divided by vertical red lines 
into five columns with the following 
headings: No. of Words, Words, Brief 
Description, Sentence by the Pupil, No. 
of Errors, The column for words is sub- 
divided into three parts, the first for pre- 
fixes, second for roots and simple words, 
and third for affixes. Thus the pupil is 
taught at the same time, spelling, defini- 
tion, use and structure of a word, besides 
the practice in penmanship and compo- 
sition. The method is a good one, and 
in the hands of a judicious teacher who 
will select only such words as the pupil 


needs to use, and will not give too many 
at a time, it ought to accomplish great 
things. 

The modesty of the author is com- 
mendable. He does not decry other 
methods, but has used this with best suc- 
cess and therefore submits it to the pub- 
lic. 

Barnes and Co. are the Publishers. 


THe May Atlantic contains, among 
other attractions, Longfellow’s new poem, 
“Scanderbeg,” and a poem by Aldrich. 
Mr, Coleman, whose article on “The 
Fight of a Man with a Railroad, a few 
months ago, was so widely noticed, con- 
tributes some further incidents in regard 
to that remarkable contest. “ A Cruise 
through the Galapagos,” is another of 
those intensely interesting articles in 
which Mrs, Agassiz is writing up the 
Hassler Expedition. Messrs. Parton, 
Howells, and Owen continue their papers 
in their respective fields of History, Fic- 
tion and Autobiography. There are sev- 
eral other good articles, and the editorial 
departments are full as usual, 


The May number of The National Sun- 
day School Teacher is on our table. It is 
full of good reading matter and help for 
the Sunday School worker, besides full 
and able expositions of the lessons, by 
Dr. Gregory, and the excellent Black- 
board Exercises. There are among the 
miscellaneous articles, the following: 
“The Meteorology of the Sunday 
School,” by Rev. Wm. A. Bartlett; Pres- 
ident Chadbourne continues his valuable 
series of papers on the creation, in “The 
Two Records;” Jas. H. Kellogg furnish- 
es an excellent paper on “ The Advanta- 
ges of the Conversational Method in 
Adult Classes;” Rev. S. Gilbert, a very 
suggestive article on Mid-Week Bible 
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Lessons. Publishers, Adams, Blackmer 
and Lyon Publishing Co., Chicago. 


Our Youne Forks for May presents 
the following contents:—-“ Doing his 
Best,” Chapters XIII, XIV, and XV, 
illustrated; “Polly,” a poem, illustra- 
ted; “About Electrotyping and Some 
Other Things,” illustrated; ‘‘ What Shall 
we Name our Baby,” (Poem); “The 
Azure Stone;” “The Souls of the Pig- 
eons;” “The Goat and the Swing,” (Po- 
em), illustrated; “The Calico Paper;” 
“The Second Mate’s Twister;” ‘ Pando- 
ra,” illustrated; “How Lula Got Lost;” 
“Spring-Time Calendar,” a poem; “Queer 
Things About Babies,” illustrated. “Our 
Young Contributors” contains four prose 
articles, two poems, and a piece of mu- 
sic; “The Evening Lamp” has a great 
variety of puzzles, enigmas, rebusses, &c; 
“Our Letter Box” contains numerous 


letters from, and answers to, correspon- 
dents. 


The May number of Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine is attractive, whether we regard the 
interest and variety of its articles, or the 
number and beauty of its illustrations. 
The third part of “The Roumi in Ka- 
bylia” forms the initial article. This 
record of travel is embellished with many 
spirited engravings, and has the merit of 
being devoted to a country whose fea- 
tures and resources are but little known 
to the public. “Our Home in the Ty- 
rol,” by Margaret Howitt, is a delight- 
ful narrative of a summer’s residence at 
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Burneck, in Pusterthal. It is appropri- 
ately illustrated. The concluding por- 
tion of “ Wilmington and its Industries ” 
is full of interesting reminiscences of an 
histcrical and social character, and fur- 
nishes some further information of spe- 
cial value to the manufacturer and capi- 
talist. It is embellished with eneravings. 
“Salmon Fishing in Canada,” by 8. C. 
Clarke, describes, in a graphic manner, 
one of the most exciting of modern 
sports. An article entitled “‘ Philadel- 
phia Zoological Gardens” dwells upon 
the advantages, in respect to both pleas- 
ure and profit, which the Philadelphians 
are likely to derive from the establish- 
ment for the exhibition of living ani- 
mals, birds, and fishes, about to be opened 
in Fairmount Park. <A very interesting 
history of the foundation and operations 
of the London Zoological Gardens is in- 
cidentally furnished. The article is ac- 
companied by a diagram. “Queen Vic- 
toria as a Millionaire,” by Reginald 
Wyniord, discourses in an interesting 
manner concerning the private fortune 
of her Britannic Majesty, and discloses 
many facts that will be entirely new toa 
large number of readers. 


The Little Folks, for May, is filled, as 
usual, with pictures, lessons, and stories 
for the little ones. We think this the 
prettiest, cheapest, and most desirable 
paper for young children that comes to 
our table. Publishers, Adams, Black- 
mer and Lyon Publishing Co., Chicage. 











PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


CrxcinnAtTI, O., March 24, 1878. 
The Committee on Course of Study 
and Text-books reported that they had 
examined McGuffey’s series of Readers 
(now in use), and Harpers’ United States 
Readers, and heard the statements of 
the representatives of each, and they 
were unanimous in the belief that a 
change of text-books would be benefi- 
cial. Adopted unanimously.—Commer- 

cial, malt 


Money RECEIVED BY MAIL IN 
APprRIL.—Mason Crouch, Wyoming, $1. 
R. Roberts, Belle Creek, $1. I. N. Snow, 
Omaha, $1. E. M. Holland for C. L, 
Moore, Decatur,$1. F. W. Meier, Park, 
$1. H.K. Raymond for Jos. Barkhurst, 
Wyoming, $1. Jas. M. Bowers, Rose 
Creek. $1. G. W.Snyder, Jackson, $1. 
N. Milenstein, Grand Island, $1. J. M. 
McKenzie, for Superintendent of Harlan 
County, $3. D. P. Douglas and Wm. 


Steward, Howard, $1 each. C. M. 
McGrew, Bennet, $1. H. K. Raymond 
$2, for Wm. Schacht and Miss Josie Ray- 
mond, Osage, $1 each. F.M. Williams 
$1.50 for self, Salem, $1; Miss Carrie 
Howe, Elmore, 50 cents. A. B. Beers, 
Olive Branch, $1. A. Odell, Wahoo, $1. 
I. J. Tuttle, Neb. City, 50 cents. Rob’t 
MeVicker, North Bend, $1. Geo. W. 
Galley, Columbus, $3, for himself, John 
Haney and Jas. H. Galley, 1 dollar each. 
Geo. H. Wehn, Lyons, $1. Jos. E. Spen- 
cer, Wisner, $1. E. M. Holland for 
Nellie Jones, Tekama, $1. F. M. Will- 
jams, for W. H. H. Cornell, Salem, $1. 
James McCreedy, for Mrs. A. Mallory 
and Miss Eva Averman, Western, 50 
cents each. L. A. Stevens, Fairbury, $1. 
D. S. Dusenbury, Tipps Branch, $1. 
Geo. A. Percival for Alvin Porter, Grand 
Island, $1. Jonas Hannum, Liberty 
Farm, $1. §. W. McGrew. $4.50, for G. 
W. Bratton, $1; C. C. Meader, $1.50; 
J. W. Campbell, $1; J. P. Wales, $1. 
Wm. Hindmarsh, Belle Creek, $1. 
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